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I have much sympathy with the Secularists; though of course I owe duty first
to the Socialists. I have no doubt of your giving me a kind reception and an
attentive hearing.
I am,
Dear Sir,
Yours very truly,
WILLIAM MORRIS.
The visit of Morris was naturally a great occasion for the
Socialists of the town, and they looked forward to it with the
liveliest interest. The subject chosen for his Sunday morning
address was 'Art and the Working Classes/ and the Rev. Professor
J. E. Symes, the principal of the University College, accepted our
invitation to preside, thereby bringing upon himself considerable
trouble. Socialist lecturers were as a rule designedly ignored by
the local newspapers, but they could not conveniently avoid men-
tioning the visit of so great a figure as William Morris, and when
the Monday papers reported that the principal of the University
College of the town had taken the chair at a Socialist meeting, the
local philistines gasped with horror, and became incoherent with
rage. Did they employ a professor of literature to give aid and
comfort to a rabble of confiscating Socialists ? It was an outrage
for which the injured ratepayer demanded instant revenge. They
did not know, of course, that Morris was one of the outstanding
literary personalities of his day, of whom Swinburne had said:
* In all the noble roll of our poets, there has been since Chaucer, no
second teller of tales comparable to the first till the advent of this
one/ But that did not matter. Morris was a Socialist agitator,
who believed in beauty for the working classes. Had those who
wrote indignant letters of protest to the papers actually heard the
lecture, their wrath would have been boundless, for Morris was
one of the most impatient controversialists I have ever known, and
the restraint to which he subjected his rich vocabulary was not
always equal to the occasion. He would enforce an argument with
words which a smaller man would hesitate to use, and his anger,
should any one in the discussion which followed his lectures express
approval of the attempt then being made to 'restore' the western
front of Peterborough Cathedral, was altogether uncontrollable.
His connection with the Socialist movement I shall deal with later;
but it was Morris who first made me consciously aware of the
ugliness of a society which so arranged its affairs that its workers
were deprived of the beauty which life should give. I remember